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When Labor Is Its Own Enemy 


Through the courtesy of “The Reader's Digest” we reprint below the full text of an article, appearing 

in the June issue of that magazine, by Assistant Attorney General Thurman W. Arnold. It is written 

by one who is a convinced believer in the trade union movement but who is in a position to speak 

authoritatively concerning practices of certain union executives which are inimical to the labor cause. 

Whether or not the reader agrees with Mr. Arnold's proposal to bring labor unions directly under the 
Sherman Act, the data he presents must be taken with great seriousness. 


Before reproducing Mr. Arnold’s article the Editor 
would like to take the reader into his confidence. Time 
and again he has been confronted with facts reflecting on 
the integrity of labor leaders and on the soundness of 
labor policies. Almost always the source of these state- 
ments is such as to justify the impression that they are 
highly prejudiced and the effort to verify assertions made 
is too extensive and too involved to be practicable. Also, 
the careful student of the industrial situation is driven 
almost inevitably to the conclusion that labor abuses are 
to no small extent due te the stubborn resistance of 
employers to collective bargaining, a resistance that has 
continued in the face of a federal statute sustained by 
court decisions. 

These considerations make persons of liberal mind 
reluctant to make more difficult for labor its task of 
organization in the furtherance of industrial government. 
We believe that nothing is gained by closing one’s eyes 
to such facts as are cited by Mr. Arnold in his article, 
the text of which follows: 


Labor’s Hidden Holdup Men 


Everybody knows that labor unions are causing par- 
alyzing strikes in national defense. Such strikes are 
dramatic and receive spectacular publicity; for that very 
treason the problem does not worry me greatly. Public 
opinion is already forcing a solution. 

The labor problem I am most worried about doesn’t 
get headlines and the public doesn’t know what is hap- 
pening. That is why it is the most dangerous of all. 

It is the exploitation of low-income consumers, the 
destruction of small, independent businesses and the 
levying of tribute upon the workmen themselves by a 
few powerful strategically placed unions. These are 
unions which control the lines of communication between 
producers and consumers. They have erected toll bridges 
over which the necessities of life must pass. Usually 
without strikes, they can tell consumers what and from 
whom they can buy and how much they must pay. The 
consumers are victims of a hidden holdup against which 
there is no protection. 


These middlemen of labor—teamsters, carpenters, 
plumbers, electrical workers, glaziers, and so on—use 
many methods to exploit consumers unmercifully. 

One method is to force the employer to hire extra men 
for no good reason. The teamsters in New York decided 
that every truck entering the city must take on an un- 
necessary man who gets $9 a day for doing no work. 
That’s why it costs $112 more to distribute a carload of 
vegetables through the Manhattan market than in neigh- 
boring regions free of labor exploitation. This idea was 
too good not to be imitated by unions all over the coun- 
try. Electricians’ unions in various cities insist that a 
full-time electrician be hired on any construction job 
using temporary power or light. Frequently he spends 
his day playing solitaire ; his “work” consists of pulling a 
switch one way when he arrives, the other way when he 
quits. Many operating engineers’ unions will not allow 
a man to be hired for less than three days; if his employ- 
ment exceeds that period he must be hired for a whole 
week. 

To milk dealers in New York who are willing to 
furnish milk at lower prices by keeping depots open only 
an hour and a half a day, the union says “No.” Dealers 
must hire a full complement of labor full time or shut 
up shop. Somebody in Dubuque had the bright idea that 
the delivery cost of two or three quarts of milk was the 
same as one. Therefore he offered a lower price to con- 
sumers who took more milk for their children. Here 
also the union said “No.” In Chicago milk was being 
sold at lower cost to consumers willing to buy it at 
stores. The milk wagon drivers stepped in, and the more 
expensive system of bottle delivery was forced on low- 
income groups. 

By making alliances with each other, such unions 
extend their power to exploit consumers. Students at 
the University of Chicago formed a cooperative club. 
They bought milk cheaply from a farmers’ cooperative. 
The milk wagon drivers told them to stop. The students 
insisted that in a free country they could buy where they 
pleased. So they had to be taught a lesson. First the 
union cut off their food deliveries. The students car- 
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ried their own food. Then the union cut off their gar- 
bage service. The students capitulated. 

These “middleman” unions likewise stop improvements 
in materials and methods. Look at what the Hod Carriers’ 
Union is doing in Chicago. To mix concrete mechanically 
at a central plant and carry it to the job in trucks with 
revolving mixers improves quality and cuts down building 
costs—and subsequent rentals. But the Chicago hod 
carriers refuse to allow use of truck mixers. 

In Belleville, Ill., unions have been indicted with dealers 
and contractors for preventing the building of houses with 
prefabricated structural parts. In Houston, Texas, plum- 
bers insisted that pipe made for particular jobs would 
not be installed unless the thread were cut off and a new 
thread made on the job. In Chicago, sash, frames and 
screens must be primed, painted and glazed on the job. 
Plumbers and electricians in other places insist that pipe 
cutting and wiring must be done on the job—more ex- 
pensively than at the factory. Painters’ unions in many 
districts will not permit the use of spray guns; brushes 
make more work. Similarly, in Washington, D. C., 
machinery must not be used to cut wire or thread pipe. 

It costs $1,000 more to build a six-room house in 
Cleveland than in Detroit. Why? One reason is that 
contractors who use prefabricated materials or economical 
methods are afraid to do business in Cleveland. 

Incidentally, nobody gets that extra $1,000. Houses 
simply aren’t built. in 1939, FHA loans for houses in 
Detroit totaled $59,000,000; in Cleveland, only $21,000,- 
000. Not even organized labor profits. Cleveland car- 
penters made more by the hour; but Detroit carpenters 
had more work and larger annual incomes. Where high 
costs restrict building, the housing shortage gets more 
acute and labor has to pay higher rents out of less income. 

Many unions resort to the device of erecting local 
embargoes. In Chicago, a building trades council will 
not allow the use of stone which has been cut in Indiana. 
It must be brought in rough, which increases freight costs 
20 per cent ; it must be cut in Chicago, though the quarries 
are more efficiently equipped to do the work. In Pitts- 
burgh and San Francisco, carpenters’ unions prohibit the 
use of mill work made out of town. New York metal 
lathers will not touch lath fabricated outside the city. All 
this flimflam, which is spreading all over the country, 
might be funny if it were not so expensive to people with 
low incomes who have to cut down on food in order to 
pay higher rents. : 

Another threat of the holdup unions is to business 
competition and to the existence of small independent 
business concerns. In Washington, the teamsters threat- 
ened to strike to compel certain stores to increase the 
price of bread, the whole maneuver pleasing other retail 
stores that did not like the competition of a larger loaf 
for the standard price. 

Think of the owner of a little clothing store in Wash- 
ington who had his shop painted by a CIO union. He 
then was picketed to compel him to have his shop repainted 
by the AFL union. He couldn’t afford that expense. 

In Detroit three wholesale paper dealers are told by 
the teamsters’ union to go out of business. There is 
nothing they can do about it. They are not allowed to 
hire union men; they cannot get their paper hauled. The 
union has made a deal with some employers to eliminate 
competitors. Likewise, 65 independent truckers in Pitts- 
burgh are being forced out of business in spite of the 
fact that they are willing to hire union labor. 

Then there is the exploitation of labor by labor. At 
Fort Meade the Steamfitters’ Union admitted only six 


new members during the peak of construction; thus the 
favored few on the inside were able to work overtime at 
double pay, earning $150 a week. The electricians, instead 
of admitting new members, levied a daily fee of $1 or $2 
per man for a working permit. The carpenters went to 
the other extreme, taking into the union a mass of un- 
trained and incompetent men bound to be discharged soon 
after paying their admission fees. The New York Times 
reports that the union “take” from this source was over 
$400,000. 

Some unions have such high admission fees that it is 
almost impossible for the average man, no matter how 
well qualified, to join. The truckers in Seattle, for 
instance, charge $500. The Motion Picture Union in 
Cleveland grabs $1,000. And the Glaziers’ Union in 
Chicago demands a cool $1,500 for the right to work. 

Does labor want the sort of thing I have been describ- 
ing? I do not believe it. I can find no evidence that such 
impositions are thought up by the rank and file. Unfor- 
tunately, the rank and file often have little control over 
union affairs. In Chicago’s Hod Carriers’ Union, for 
example, there has been no election for 29 years. Joseph 
V. Moreschi, head of the union, has a large income from 
the dues he collects from common labor. Why should he 
submit that income to the hazards of an election? 

When individuals do protest, unscrupulous leaders have 
ways of punishing them. Here’s one example. Two men 
—let’s call them Smith and Black—dropped into the 
Department of Justice the other day. They had been 
members of a union in Chicago. Dissatisfied with the 
management, they had made a protest. The management 
took away their union cards. This was a catastrophe 
because the union’s old-age benefit fund made a member- 
ship worth about $5,000. Smith and Black went into 
court and got an injunction. The union fought the in- 
junction, and during the ensuing litigation Smith and 
Black went broke. So they gave up their retirement funds 
and moved to Washington, where, being good workmen, 
they soon got jobs. As soon as they were established the 
Chicago union found out about it and told the Washington 
employer to fire them. He had to comply. 

Smith and Black are about 50 years old. They are 
skilled in their trade. But they can’t work at that trade 
any longer. They are stunned and beaten men. It doesn’t 
take many such examples to prove to the workman that he 
had better not protest too much against the actions of 
the union management. 

This sort of thing is not democracy. It must not be 
allowed to spread. 

Don’t get this problem mixed up with the right of labor 
to strike for any legitimate purpose—better wages, hours, 
safety conditions, and so on. As a matter of principle, 
I should hesitate long before curtailing that right. 

But there is immediate need for a policeman to prevent 
a few unions in strategic positions from imposing arbitrary 
restraints on the delivery and use of the essentials of 
daily living. The only such policeman I know of is the 
Antitrust Division of the Department of Justice. We had 
thought that a labor union which stopped interstate 
commerce for purposes unrelated to wages, hours, health, 
safety, or the right to bargain collectively had violated 
the law. Labor had thought so too. But recently the 
Supreme Court decided, in effect (in the case of the 
Anheuser-Busch Company, boycotted in a fight between 
two AFL unions), that the law gives no protection to 
the businessman who is caught in a fight between two 
unions or to the housebuilder who is prevented by a 
union from using cheaper materials. 
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Congress can and should amend the Sherman Act so 
that labor unions may not restrain interstate commerce 
except for legitimate labor aims. That simple amendment 
would demolish the union toll bridges that now victimize 
consumers, small businessmen and workers alike. 

There is no benefit in such tactics for labor as a whole. 
The carpenters may get a few extra jobs by excluding 
prefabricated housing, but labor as a whole has to pay 
higher rents. The teamsters can put charges on food 
transportation, but the extra cost is pyramided into 
higher prices so that the real wages of the laborers who 
buy food go down. 

So three questions face us; they are rapidly becoming 
more acute: 

1. Do we care enough about small independent business 
enterprises to protect them against unreasonable demands? 

2. Do we care enough about ordinary families, to whom 
10 or 15 cents a day added to the price of food is a 
tragedy, to prevent them from being exploited? 

3. Are we interested in cutting down the spread between 
the price the farmer gets and the price the consumers pay ? 

If we are interested in these things, we had better get 
some kind of aid in a hurry to these oppressed groups. 
We must do it by checking the holdup game of private 
individuals who are seizing labor organizations and ex- 
ploiting them for purposes that have nothing to do with 
legitimate labor objectives. 


Labor, Defense and Public Opinion 


“Labor agrees with the public on banning defense 
strikes ; the public agrees with labor on allowing others,” 
says the magazine Fortune (New York) in reporting its 
latest Survey of Public Opinion in the June issue. Even 
factory labor thinks that strikes over working conditions, 
hours, wages, the closed shop and union rivalries should 
be forbidden by the government in defense industries. 
The general public, however, agrees with labor that 
strikes in non-defense industries should be permitted for 
any of these reasons. 

Three groups of 2,500 persons each were asked three 
different sets of questions, the first set unbiased, the 
second phrased with a union bias, and the third with an 
anti-union weighting. Even the second group—presum- 
ably conditioned by the pro-union questions—voted almost 
as heavily against strikes in defense industries as the 
first group. 

Since the first group, which was asked the five “un- 
loaded” questions, is for that reason most representative of 
public opinion in general, the replies, in percentages, are 
given below for this set of inquiries. 

Question: Do you think that the government should or 
should not forbid labor in defense industries the right to 
strike : 


1. About working conditions ? 


Replies :—Should ............... 58.4 per cent. 
Should not ......ssee- 29.4 per cent. 
Don’t know ..........- 12.2 per cent. 

2. About hours? 
Replies :—Should 66.5 per cent. 
BOE 23.5 per cent. 
10.0 per cent. 

3. About wages? 
Replies :—Should ............... 68.2 per cent. 
Don't mow 9.6 per cent. 
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4. For a closed shop? 


Replies :-—Should ............... 68.7 per cent. 
17.9 per cent. 

5. To settle disputes between rival unions in the same 

plant ? 

72.2 per cent. 
15.2 per cent. 


The results indicate “a rejection of arguments in favor 
of strikes, a warning to labor not to interfere with 
defense production for its own ends, and a mandate for 
the government to step in if labor persists in doing so.” 

The extent of agreement between employers and work- 
ers on these same questions appears from the following 
tabulation : 


Percentages believing the government should 
forbid defense strikes. 
Executwes Factory labor 


About working conditions...... 62.4 44.2 
For a closed shop............. 78.2 58.7 
About jurisdictional disputes... 84.2 66.5 


Results of the sets of biased questions appear to the 
surveyors to indicate that attitudes are less readily influ- 
enced toward sympathy for labor and its objectives than 
swayed away from labor. 


“Non-Defense” Strikes 


The same questions, posed for the whole group of 7,500 
after the biased questions had been answered, but related 
to strikes in non-defense industries, brought this result: 


About work- To settle 
ing condi- About About closed union dis- 
tions? hours? wages? shop? putes? 


(In percentages) 
Should ..... 29.5 33.4 32.8 41.5 47.0 
Should not.. 56.3 53.1 53.6 40.6 35.8 
Don’t know. 14.2 13.5 13.6 17.9 17.2 


The indication, says Fortune, is that “the public is not 
anti-labor in general, inasmuch as it would allow labor to 
strike for better wages, hours, and working conditions 
where defense is not concerned,” but some laborites may 
deplore its “lukewarm attitude” on the closed shop and on 
jurisdictional disputes. 


Compulsory Settlement 


The following tabulation shows the response to a final 
unloaded question asked of all groups, with breakdown by 
special occupational divisions. 

Question: Do you think there should or should not 
be a government agency with the power to force settlement 
of differences between employers and labor? 


Total Propri- Execu- White Factory Miscellan- 
etors tives collar labor cous labor 


workers 
(In percentages) 
67.4 760 73.8 70.2 68.3 68.8 
Depends ..... 93 74 126 97 100 9.6 
ING? 12.6 140 129 154 174 12.8 


26 7 47 43 
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The magazine comments, “The impressive thing about 
this table is not so much the size of the majority favoring 
the compulsory settlement of disputes as the extraordinary 
uniformity of the opinion, no matter on which side of the 
employer-employe fence the respondents belong, and how 
little doubt there is among those most concerned.” 


South America Eyes a Neighbor 


A more realistic approach to the South American view- 
point, if the United States really wishes to strengthen 
hemisphere defense, is recommended by Sherry Mangan, 
Buenos Aires correspondent for Fortune (New York) 
in the May issue of that magazine. 


“The abruptness of our interest in South America” has 
done nothing to differentiate that interest from an earlier 
imperialism and a natural suspicion is reborn. The 
United States must realize that “the countries of South 
America think of themselves primarily as sovereign na- 
tions, not as subsidiary parts of no matter how noble 
coalitions, hemispheric or otherwise.” The wealth of 
the South American countries in raw materials, the 
foreign ownership of much of their industrial plant, and 
their economic backwardness put them in the semi-colonial 
class. Their naturally strong patriotism and national 
pride increase the “sensitivity and tendency to resent 
foreign control” which is characteristic of colonial peoples. 

“All imperialisms, including our own, are suspect, not 
for their nationality, but because they are imperialisms.” 
South American patriots do not see why in the disturb- 
ance of world relations control of South American coun- 
tries should pass from Britain to the United States. 
They think it logical that it should pass into national 
hands, and are tempted to play off one imperialism 
against the other. 

“Opposition to the bases among the Argentine people 
is universal and unanimous,” says Mr. Mangan. “Most 
significant proof is that no political leader, even one who 
is pro-U. S., has dared to come out openly in favor of 
them.” That this objection is not mere sentiment against 
ceding national territory is evidenced by their equally 
strong objection to bases in Uruguay. They see the 
United States not only as a good neighbor but as a BIG 
neighbor and believe that she means business. The 
cooperation that is forthcoming, therefore, means not so 
much trust in neighborliness as a belief that they must 
cooperate or “go under.” 

Mr. Mangan thinks the mere change into the South 
American’s language of propaganda that has been effective 
in the United States has been a stupid mistake. The play- 
ed-up fear of military aggression from overseas really 
cloaks, the South American knows, the real fear of 
economic penetration. And the latter can be successful 
“provided the South American market remains an open 
one. The answer is obvious: the South American market 
must be closed; it must become an exclusive U. S. trade 
area.” And the Argentino, for example, believes that 
“any permanent fusion of Argentine and U. S. economies 
could only be to the disadvantage of the weaker.” 

Mr. Mangan points out that leanings toward United 
States or British control on the one hand or German 
control on the other have little to do with democracy or 
fascism as internal policy, but have direct reference to 
national advantage. Also, if the United States should 
become paramount she need not expect to find her South- 
ern neighbors become suddenly pure democracies. They 


will still range through all shades of democratic and 
dictatorial political set-up. 

“The majority of Argentine ruling groups, if faced 
with the absolute choice in the case of an English collapse, 
will lean to the side of the U. S—not because of but in 
spite of our efforts to win them... . 

“Nevertheless, an increasingly large group, some— 
paradoxically though it may seem—for genuinely patriotic 
reasons, will attempt to use German economic help to 
retain the British heritage for Argentina. And they will 
receive a surprisingly large amount of popular support. 
To date, the United States has made no kind of effective 
propagandistic counter-attack.” 


Reprisal Demand “Unintelligent” to Britons 


Leading comment in The New Statesman and Nation 
(London) of April 26 is headed “The Reprisal Folly.” 
The “menace of sentimental hysteria” threatens England 
when, after heavy bombings of English cities, the demand 
for similar treatment of German cities rises and is taken 
up by the “less scrupulous” journalists and “less _re- 
sponsible” politicians. It is not supported by statesmen, 
experts, the Staff, “or by most of the men who are asked 
to do the bombing.” 

For one thing, the British bombing force must be much 
larger than it now is to carry out an effective reprisal 
policy. Moreover Britain’s own experience belies the 
claim that German civilian morale would crack under 
such attack. And thirdly, had such a course been followed, 
“the many factories and harbours and railway communi- 
cations and power-stations” in German territory that 
have been destroyed would have remained intact; “sub- 
marine bases would have been left undisturbed; the 
barges gathered at French and Dutch ports for the invasion 
of England last summer and autumn would have remained 
unsunk and Hitler’s invasion plans would now be far 
advanced... .” 

Rather, the Statesman says, “as we grow towards parity 
in the air with Germany—we are very far from equality 
now—every intelligent person should think coolly and 
carefully about the best way of ending this threat to the 
best interests of civilization. As we grow in strength 
so it is essential that we should make clearer for what we 
are fighting. Our survival should promise the world 
freedom from slavery and a care for values that matter; 
we should be in a position, as the months go on and we 
remain unconquered, to give every human being on the 
Continent who has not become a victim of Nazi propa- 
ganda an assurance that we are sanely anxious to end 
the madness of competitive destruction. Such a programme 
needs intelligence. We believe that Mr. Churchill and 
Mr. Roosevelt are capable of a leadership and a policy 
that may yet save society. They know, as members of the 
General Staff know, that bombing cannot in itself end any 
war and that if we are to save civilization from destruction 
and ourselves into the bargain we must use our strength 
with intelligence and discrimination. As it becomes clear, 
even to the victims of Dr. Goebbels’ propaganda, that a 
German victory over Britain and America is unattainable, 
new chances of undermining the position of the Nazis 
and finding friends in Germany and in every oppressed 
country on the Continent will arise—and in that lies our 
hope. Every reprisal raid that diverts our bombers from 
the destruction of military objectives strengthens the ter- 
rible forces of hysteria released by war, and prolongs 
the war.” 


Printed in U. S. A. 
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